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COLLEGIATE TRAINING 
RECENTLY STARRED 
SCIENTISTS 


THE great significance of research scientists is 
now sufficiently recognized so that data as to 
their college and doctoral training are of interest. 
In continuation of the program inaugurated in 
1903 by J. MeKeen Cattell, 256 scientists were 
recently newly starred, by secret vote of their 
fellow scientists, in the 7th edition of “American 
Men of Science.”? 

The system of starring has several limitations, 
one of which is that starring is done in only 
twelve sciences. Another is that the number 
starred in each science has been held almost 
stationary since 1903, despite large increases in 
the number of research workers and notable 
changes in the number in the various sciences. 
There are now more than nine times as many 
scientists considered worthy of sketching in 
“American Men of Science” than in 1903, when 
one fourth of them were starred, whereas in 
1943 only about one thirtieth are starred. 
Hence stars are becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain. Moreover, there are many times as 
many research chemists now as in 1903, but 
only relatively few more anatomists and anthro- 


1 Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press, 1944. 
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pologists. Hence the competition is keener in 
some sciences than in others. Nevertheless the 
starred scientists are chosen more impartially 
than is true for most highly selected groups. 
Practically all are leaders in research. 

Of the 256 recently starred scientists, only 
four are women. That research merit predomi- 
nates over other factors is indicated by the fact 
that 58 out of the 256 are foreign born and 
trained, while four have no college degree and 
ten have no doctorate. 

Of the 194 graduates of American colleges, 
nearly a half graduated from twelve productive 
schools of which the leaders were Chicago 12, 
California 10, Harvard 10, Yale 8, Nebraska, 
Stanford, and Wisconsin each 7. Twenty-two 
institutions graduated two or three each and 
57 graduated one each. Thus the 194 scientists 
with American college degrees represent 90 in- 
stitutions. Those graduating two or more are 
listed in Table I, which indicates, for the in- 
stitutions which graduated three or more, the 
science. For example, California Institute of 
Technology yielded in this period four gradu- 
ates in physics, and two in chemistry, but none 
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Fourteen American institutions each graduated two: 
CCNY, Dartmouth, Denison, DePauw, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Southwest- 
ern, Texas, Washington (Seattle), Washington State. 
in other fields. Chicago, by contrast, had col- 
legiate alumni who won stars in seven sciences. 
The 57 colleges graduating one recently starred 
scientist each are: 


Adrian, Alabama, Allegheny, Amherst, Bates, 
Boston, Bowdoin, Brown, Bryn Mawr, Butler, Case, 
Clark, Clemson, Colgate, Columbia, Davidson, Dick- 
inson, Earlham, Emory, Fairmont, Florida, Hamil- 
ton, Hamline, Hope, Illinois Wesleyan, Iowa State, 
Juniata, Kalamazoo, Kansas State College, Kenyon, 
Lebanon, Manchester, Massachusetts State, Miami, 
Midland, Missouri School of Mines, Montana, Mon- 
tana State College, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Northwestern, Ohio (Athens), Ohio Wesleyan, Okla- 
homa, Park, Pennsylvania State, Penn (Ia.), Pur- 
due, Rutgers, Simmons, Syracuse, Transylvania, Tu- 
lane, Vermont, Virginia, Western Reserve, Whitman. 


The totals of college alumni for the last three 
starrings combined (1932, 1937, 1943) are: 


Harvard 44, Chicago 36, California 30, Cornell 21, 
Yale 18, Michigan 17, Illinois 15, Princeton and 
Stanford 14, Columbia and Minnesota 13, Missouri 
and Wisconsin 11, M.I.T. and Ohio 10, Nebraska 9, 
Brown 8, Hopkins, Pennsylvania, 
(Seattle), and Washington 
(St. Louis) each seven. Those with five or six each 
are Dartmouth, Indiana, and Oberlin. Those with 
four each are Denison, DePauw, Iowa and Texas. 


Amherst and 
Pomona, Washington 
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Those with three each are Albion, Bryn Mawr, 
CCNY, Colorado, Denver, Haverford, Iowa State, 
Occidental, Virginia, Washington State. 


For the scientists starred 1933-1943, the lead- 
ers in the college training of each of the sci- 
ences, with the number of graduates in each 
having two or more, are as follows: 


Anatomy: Harvard 2. Anthropology: Harvard 
3, Chicago 2. Astronomy: California 6, Harvard, 
Indiana, and Michigan 2, Botany: Cornell, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska 4; Chicago, Harvard, and 
Michigan 3; Illinois, Oberlin, and Pennsylvania 2. 
Chemistry: California and Chicago 7, Princeton 6, 
Harvard and Illinois 5, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Michigan 4, Columbia, Cornell, 
Washington University, Wisconsin, and Yale 3, 
Amherst, Brown, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, DePauw, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Pomona, and Washington (Seattle) 2. Geology: 
Chicago and Harvard 8, California, Wisconsin, and 
Yale 5, Hopkins and Iowa 3, Denison, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Washington (Seattle) 2. 
Mathematics: Harvard 7, Brown, California, Texas, 
Washington (Seattle), Wisconsin, and Yale 2. 
Pathology: Harvard 6, Princeton, Wisconsin, and 
Yale 3, Ohio 2. Physics: California, California In- 
stitute of Technology, and Chicago 6, Cornell, Min- 
nesota, and Stanford 4, Columbia and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 3, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pomona, Princeton, Wisconsin, and 
Yale 2. Physiology: Chicago and Harvard 3, Illi- 
nois and Michigan 2. Psychology: Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Stanford 
2. Zoology: Cornell 8, Stanford 5, Amherst 4, 
Chicago, Columbia, Indiana, and Missouri 3, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Lllinois, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota. 2. 

Thus, for example, California led in astron- 
omy, tied for first in chemistry and physics, tied 
for second in mathematics, and tied for third in 
geology. Yale tied for second in mathematics 
and pathology, and for third in geology, and 
did moderately well in chemistry. 

As compared with the 1,000 starred at the 
first starring, that of 1903, the recently starred 
scientists came more largely from small insti- 
tutions. More than a third of those of the 1903 
selection who had American bachelor’s degrees 
came from eight large universities. Harvard 
yielded 106, Yale 52, Michigan 35, Cornell 31, 
Columbia 28, Hopkins 27, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 26, and Princeton 23. These 
eight supplied less than two thirds as large a 
proportion of the younger groups; indeed, four 
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of these eight declined to less than a half as 
many relatively as in 1903. The fact that about 
150 American colleges graduated one or more of 
the younger starred scientists is evidence of the 
widened interest in science. There were almost 
as many colleges in the United States in 1890 
as in 1920 but at the earlier date, science in- 
struction was meager in most colleges and re- 
search seldom encouraged. 

A second noteworthy change in the place of 
undergraduate training of the younger starred 
scientists as compared with the 1903 group is 
that there has been a decline in the East, a con- 
siderable gain in the Midwest, and a sharp rise 
in the West. Midwestern institutions as a group 
have approximately doubled their contributions 
proportionately. The gain of Chicago has been 
spectacular; for the 1943 group it leads the 
nation, as already noted. The gain in the West 
has been even greater than in the Midwest. One 
sixth of the Americans of the last starring are 
graduates of institutions on the Pacific coast, 
which region had in 1920, the average date of 
craduation, only about one twentieth of the na- 
tion’s population. The South, that is south of 
Maryland, the Ohio River, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas, graduated only 14 of the last starring. This 
is at about the same rate as occurred for the 601 
starred in 1921 and 1927, and for the 500 starred 
in 1932 or 1937. (Data have not been assembled 
as to the South’s share in the 1,000 starred in 
1903.) Thus the South resembles the East 
rather than the Midwest or West in respect to 
changes in its relative contribution. 

Significant changes in the number of bacca- 
laureate graduates who have subsequently been 
starred has occurred for most schools. For ex- 
ample, of the 750 younger starred scientists 
(starred in 1932, 1937, or 1943) Hopkins grad- 
uated only 7, in contrast with 27 of the 1,000 
in 1903. Yale productivity was approximately 
halved in this period, as was that for Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The decline for 
Columbia and Harvard is about 40 per cent. 
Princeton, Cornell, and Michigan, however, have 
had only a slight decline, relatively, between the 
first 1,000 and the last 750, but each of them 
slumped between those groups. 

The fluctuation from time to time in the yield 
of college graduates who later become distin- 
guished depends upon two main factors, mate- 
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rial and stimulation. Even in the larger schools, 
the number of students with the possibilities of 
becoming distinguished investigators varies. It 
seems apparent, however, that the variation in 
faculty personnel is of greater import. For 
example, David Starr Jordan stimulated many 
men at Indiana University and then at Stanford 
to become distinguished zoologists; after he left 
Indiana, his influence was effectively perpetu- 
ated for a time by Eigenmann. John A. Miller, 
then at Indiana University, graduated four men 
subsequently starred in astronomy. In the many 
years since he left none has appeared. Indiana 
University has not yet graduated a chemist who 
has been starred despite a relatively large chem- 
istry department for many decades. Kansas, 
under Bailey, graduated several; DePauw, with 
enthusiastic Blanchard, graduated four men who 
were later starred in chemistry. Although no 
botanist subsequently starred has graduated at 
Indiana University since Campbell and Coulter 
left, Wabash College, with Thomas, graduated 
four. 

In addition to the profound influence of indi- 
vidual teachers, the effect of the age of the pres- 
ident and faculty appears often to be important. 
For example, at Indiana University, from 1901 
to 1906, fourteen men subsequently starred were 
graduated. Since 1906, only two subsequently 
starred men received the bachelor’s degree. 
What happened about 1901 to cause this out- 
burst of scientific interest? The answer appears 
to be that W. L. Bryan, a young scientist, be- 
came president in 1902, with a faculty consist- 
ing largely of young men, many of whom were 
hopeful of the new administration. A graduate 
school was started, the more capable students 
were enabled to continue for their 
degrees and were stimulated to go elsewhere for 
the doctorate and into research. Why the de- 
cline soon after 1906? Apparently because, as 
so often happens with new administrations, the 
early promises were not fulfilled, hopes faded, 
discouragement grew, enthusiasm for research 
declined. With no change in administration un- 
til 1937, and with the departmental heads age- 
ing until in 1937 most of them, as well as the 
president and several deans, were in the seven- 
ties or almost there, no revival took place. 

The decline at certain other universities ap- 


masters’ 
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parently was similarly associated with the age- 
ing of the president and many of the dominant 
members of the faculty. Examples are Wis- 
consin under President Van Hise and Michigan 
under President Angell. The coming to the 
presidency of Michigan of a young enthusiastic 
scientist (Little) apparently helps to explain 
Michigan’s gain in starred alumni of the 1932 
and especially of the 1937 groups as compared 


Ewemts 
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with the 1921 group. But something went 
wrong within a few years, as shown by the de- 
cline to only three college alumni of the 1943 
starring. The evidence as to the vital impor- 
tance of young, hopeful, enthusiastic presidents 
and faculty upon the yield of graduates who 
later become distinguished in research is per- 
haps not adequate as yet, but certainly it is 
suggestive. 










EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
PROBABLE ADOPTION OF PEACE- 
TIME TRAINING 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S indorsement of com- 
pulsory peacetime military training in all prob- 
ability will bring without delay favorable action 
on the part of Congress and in all probability, 
too, this acticn will meet with the approval of a 
large majority of the American people. From 
the President’s brief statement in his first mes- 
sage to the 79th Congress, it may be inferred 
that he urges early action on this important 
measure because its adoption at this time would 
emphasize to our Allies and other nations the 
seriousness of our intent to insure a lasting 
peace by force if necessary. 

Obviously a permanent program of conscrip- 
tion and compulsory training will exert funda- 
mental and far-reaching educational influences, 
no matter to what extent the program may (on 
paper) be ‘“unemeumbered” by educational aims 
and purposes. It is inconceivable that the abso- 
lute control of the activities of every able-bodied 
youth every waking moment of every day 
through a full year of his life at a most im- 
pressicnable age could be devoid of profound 
educational consequences. 

To be reckoned with, too, will be the effect 
of conscription and training on the normal 
course of civilian edueation, and upcn the in- 
stitutions that have been established to meet the 
needs of such education. 

The educational public and many sections of 
the lay publie will await with keen interest and 
some measure of grave anxiety the pattern of 
conscription and training that the President will 
doubtless recommend in the special message that 
he has promised and which, possibly, may be 


sent to Congress before this number of ScHOOL 
AND Society reaches its readers.—W. C. B. 


AN IMPORTANT ACE PUBLICATION 


ONE of the most valuable and practical tools 
to aid in the educational readjustment of vet- 
erans was recently issued by the American 
Council on Edueation. This is a “Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services,” compiled for the council under 
the direction of George P. Tuttle, registrar, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with the co-operative support 
of 19 regional and national accrediting associa- 
tions. The loose-leaf handbook will be of espe- 
cial value to any institution that expects to eval- 
uate fairly the educational experiences of men 
and women who served in the Armed Forces, 
which have themselves ordered more than 10,000 
sets of the book. 

In the judgment of George F. Zook, president 
of the council, this handbook is “the most valu- 
able single contribution to assure fair treatment 
of returning veterans.” He said: “In a very 
real sense, this is a qualitative catalogue for 
civilians, describing and measuring the wide- 
spread, varied, and complex educational and 
training programs of the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marine Corps.” 

The handbook has been in_ preparation 
throughout the spring and summer. The first 
section of 271 pages includes: (1) an introduc- 
tory statement about the general problem; (2) 
information concerning the U. 8. Armed Forces 
Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, the Coast 
Guard Institute, and the off-duty program of 
the Navy; (3) evaluation in terms of secondary- 
school and college credit of correspondence 
courses offered by these institutes; and (4) sum- 
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maries and recommendations in terms of secon- 
dary-school and college credit of 166 service 
schools and courses in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. These summaries in- 
dicate for each school or course the location, 
length, objective, plan of instruction, descrip- 
tion of subjects, and recommendations as to 


credit. This section of the “Guide” also con- 


tains statements of policies of institutions re- - 


specting credit for the CAA-WTS program and 
for the Naval Flight Preparatory Program. 

Subseriptions to the “Guide” are $2.00 a set. 
Orders should be sent to 363 Administration 
Building, Urbana, Ill. The first section will be 
mailed immediately upon receipt of orders. 
Subseribers will receive not only material now 
ready but also new’ material as it becomes 
available. 

The executive committee of the Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures of the council in charge 
of the project includes; A. J. Brumbaugh, vice- 
president of the council, chairman; Paul E. 
Elicker, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Theodore H. Jack, president, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, 
Va.); and Donald B. Prentice, president, Rose 
Polytechnie Institute, Terre Haute. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF MAN- 
AGERS, PTA, ON COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING 


In a recent letter to the editor, Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, president, National Council of 
Parents and Teachers, notes that, while ScHOOL 
AND Society has published “varying views re- 
” noth- 
ing has appeared in these columns “which 
seemed to express the ideas of the parents of 
the country.” Mrs. Hastings was so good as to 
inclose the following statement adopted by the 
National Board of Managers, PTA, November 
30, 1944, 


garding peacetime compulsory training, 


At the present time the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is studying the matter of 
compulsory military training, since any item that 
is placed on our legislative program must be eare- 
fully examined from every angle. 

We agree that all military needs of the govern- 
ment must be met. The operation of the Selective 
Service Act will continue to provide a sufficient 
number of trained men for our country’s present 
and immediate postwar military needs. But when 
we consider something so entirely revolutionary in 
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our way of life as compulsory military training, we 
want answers to certain important questions: 

What plan of military service will be agreed upon 
by. the Allied nations when the war ends? How 
many of our young men would form our portion 
of an international police force? 

Should not the men now in service have something 
to say about this matter? Shall we impose a pre- 
scribed system of military service while they are 
fighting for freedom? 

Can the system of state militia provided for in 
the Constitution be made to serve the purpose of 
national defense more adequately than it has done 
in the past? 

What sort of training would be involved in the 
new program? Would it be entirely military? 
Would it include some more general education? 
Could military training be integrated into the 
regular school and college program? Would the 
program include both civilian and military activity? 
Would it be flexible? 

If the health of our youth is a consideration, then 
the answer is a comprehensive program of health 
and physical education from infaney to maturity. 
This war has shown that neglected physical defects 
have caused thousands of men to be rejected. One 
year’s training cannot undo 18 years of neglect; 
physical fitness should be a continuing program. 
Illiteracy is another reason for the rejection of 
hundreds of thousands of men, but, again, one year 
in the Army is not the best corrective. The only 
effective remedy is a program of equalized edu- 
cational opportunity for all children from their 
earliest years. 

Our patriotism is equal to that of any other 
strongly democratie organization, but we feel it is 
our duty to know what we are doing and why be- 
fore approving compulsory military conscription. 
Give us time to make an intelligent decision when 
we have more facts upon which to base it. We 
oppose a program of postwar compulsory military 
training at this time. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP FOR GER- 
MAN STUDY AT AN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY, 1945-46 

THE Germanistie Society of America, Inc., 
which for 12 years prior to World War II 
offered a graduate fellowship to an American 
student for study in a German-speaking country 
under the auspices of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Edueation, has again voted “to grant the 
fellowship to a student wishing to pursue grad- 
uate study in the German language and litera- 
ture at an American university, the institution 
to be selected by the successful candidate subject 
to approval by the Fellowship Committee.” 
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The fellowship carries a cash stipend of $750, 
payable in two equal installments, the first on 
September 15, the second on January 15. It is 
open to both men and women under 30 years of 
age, who must be unmarried at the time of ap- 
plication and during tenure of the fellowship. 
Persons who hold the Ph.D. degree or who have 
completed course work for the degree are not 
eligible. Seniors who are completing a major 
in German will be considered. To be eligible, 
a candidate must present proof of: 

(1) American citizenship; (2) good health; (3) 
good moral character and adaptability; (4) good 
academic record at a college or university of recog- 
nized standing showing status at time of applica- 
tion as senior (with major in German) or as grad- 
uate student in the field of Germanies; (5) ability 
to do independent study and research. 

The fellowship will be administered by the 
institute. Applications and all required creden- 
tials must reach the Germanistie Society Fellow- 
ship Committee, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, no 
later than March 15. Blanks will be sent upon 


receipt of 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


Awards will be announced by April 15. The 
award “is invalidated by the acceptance of any 
other fellowship.” 

Before requesting blanks, this announcement 
should be read carefully to be sure that all require- 
ments for eligibility are fulfilled. Candidates liv- 
ing within reach of New York are requested to call 
at the institute for an interview. 


‘TWAS THE WEEK BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 

TRADITIONALLY, the “night before Christmas” 
is a time for joy and festivity, but the entire 
week before Christmas would searecely be so 
characterized by several large groups of our 
fellow Americans—and especially by the faith- 
ful, overworked, underpaid men and women in 
our highly efficient, although lightly appreci- 
ated, postal service. 

The Christmas season of 1944 was probably 
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record-breaking in its demands upon this ser- 
vice. A much larger part of the population was 
away from home than ever before, and those 
who remained at home, generally speaking, had 
more money to spend on gifts and other re- 
membrances. In any ease, the congestion of the 
mails was apparently beyond precedent. On the 
Saturday before Christmas, for example, the 
present writer’s rural carrier reported that his 
route was 5,000 pieces of mail behind in its 
deliveries. 

All this is in explanation of an unfortunate 
typographical error in ScHooL AND SocIEty, 
December 23. In the report on “Recent Deaths” 
(page 418), it was stated that the late Professor 
R. B. Steele had died on December 12 at the age 
of sixty-four years instead of the correct age, 
eighty-four years. With the context, the age as 
given was an obvious mistake. 

It happened that the delayed mails entirely 
upset the usual process of “making up” that 
week’s number. Normally, corrected galley- 
proofs of all features except “Notes and News” 
and typed copy for the latter are sent by special 
delivery to the printer at Lancaster (Pa.). On 
the following day, the pages are set up, and that 
night page-proofs are sent by special delivery 
to the journal’s office in New York City and to 
the editor’s suburban home. During the fateful 
“week before Christmas,” the proof and copy 
were not delivered to the printer on time, and 
the journal had to be “made up” over long-dis- 
tance ’phone at a heavy charge for tolls. To 
make matters worse, the page-proofs reached 
neither of the editors until long after the week’s 
number had been printed and mailed to sub- 
seribers. 

Under these conditions, it is remarkable that 
there was only one slight, but nonetheless un- 
fortunate, error in the published journal. The 
efficiency, diligence, and patience of the print- 
ers and proofreaders of The Science Press 
were responsible for this almost perfect record. 


—wW. C. B. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RAYMOND Hussey, who 
has been commanding officer of the Army In- 
dustrial Hygiene Laboratory in Baltimore, has 


been appointed dean of the School of Oceupa- 
tional Health, Wayne University, Detroit. The 
establishment of the school was authorized by 
the Board of Education in June, 1944. 


B. Paut Ross, principal, Beaver Vocational 








Be 
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High School, Beaver Springs (Pa.), assumed 
the deanship of Alderson-Broaddus College 
(Philippi, W. Va.), January 1. 

RautPpH Roy Byrnes is dean of the School of 
Dentistry, Emory University (Ga.), a new divi- 
sion of the university established last October. 
Vineent M. Johnson, formerly of the Dental 
School, Northwestern University, is associate 
professor of dentistry in charge of the DeLos 
L. Hill, Jr., Memorial Dental Clinie for Chil- 
dren. The school has enrolled 326 students, 
including 73 freshmen. 


THE REVEREND JOHN JUSTIN KENNEDY, O.P., 
professor of philosophy, Providence (R. I.) 
College, has been appointed assistant dean. He 
has also been named vicar-superior of the Do- 
minican Fathers, who are members of the staff, 
succeeding in both posts the Very Reverend 
Frederick C. Foley, O.P., whose appointment 
as president of the college was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, December 30, 1944. 


Epwarp R. Scnwarz, professor of textile 
technology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been appointed director of the 
newly established Samuel Slater Memorial Re- 
search Laboratory. The laboratory is a tribute 
“to the pioneering work of Samuel Slater, 
grandfather of H. Nelson Slater, now serving 
as a commander in the Navy, who made the 
presentation.” It will be operated by the staff 
of the textile division of the department of 
mechanical engineering and will “pioneer in the 
application of the most advanced scientific 
knowledge to research on fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics.” 


BERNARD E. Proctor, professor of food tech- 
nology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who has been on leave of absence as director of 
subsistence and packaging research for the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, has returned to 
assume the directorship of the new division of 
food technology, which will include a five-year 
course offering special opportunities for return- 
ing servicemen in the field of food technology. 


Lester QO. WILDER, dean, College of Men, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed director of the newly organized co- 
ordinated counseling services for returned war 
veterans and former students now in military 
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service. Charles R. Dalton, director of admis- 
sions, College of Arts and Sciences, is in charge 
of admission or readmission of returning vet- 
erans; Robert J. Trayhern has been appointed 
counselor; and Tom J. Gorham, vocational 
counselor in the College for Men, liaison officer 
between the college and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The service will also be available to 
“military personnel of college age who seek ad- 
vice relative to admission to Rochester or any 
other college they may wish to attend.” 


A. Monroe Stowe, professor of education 
and chairman of the division of teacher edu- 
cation, the University of New Hampshire, has 
been appointed chairman of the 1945 summer 
session, which will open on July 2 and close, 
August 10. Plans are contemplated for a spe- 
cial intersession course for veterans and other 
students. 


Grorce W. Rossins, assistant professor of 
marketing, University of California (Los An- 
geles), has been appointed director of a new 
program of business courses to be offered in 
the 813 South Hill Street classroom in co-opera- 
tion with the Extension Division. 


Dovue.ias Gror CoLg, principal of the elemen- 
tary division of the McBurney School (New 
York City), was appointed director of the 
Brookside School (Montelair, N. J.), December 
28, to sueceed May A. K. Gorham, resigned. 


Epwin Browne, director of education for 
radio station KMBC in Kansas City, will be- 
come director of information for the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, January 22, to succeed K. 
Wayne Davidson, who resigned, April 1, 1944. 
Fred Ellsworth, alumni secretary, has been giv- 
ing part time to the office in the interim. 


Miuuarp Rogers, professor of physical edu- 
eation, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, assumed 
the chairmanship of the division of required 
physical education, department of physical edu- 
cation and athletics, January 1, to succeed the 
late William J. Davison, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, April 25, 1944. 
H. Harrison Clarke, assistant professor of 
physical education, has been granted leave of 
absence to serve as officer in charge of the re- 
search and evaluation section, Physical Reeon- 
ditioning Branch, Convalescent Services Divi- 
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Dr. Clarke has been 
commissioned a major. SCHOOL AND SocIEty is 
indebted to Douglass W. Miller, dean, School 
of Journalism, for this item. 


sion, Army Air Forces. 


H. H. CHapMan, director of the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Alabama, re- 
turned, January 2, after an absence of three 
years in service for the government as chief 
of the program-policy division, Fats and Oils 
Branch, War Food Administration. J. B. Me- 
Millan, associate professor of business English, 
who served as acting director, will continue his 
regular duties with the School of Commerce and 
Business Administration. 


Joe M. AutMAnpD, formerly acting instructor 
in chemistry, Emory University, has been named 
acting head of the department of chemistry, 
Albright College, Reading, Pa. 


Count ALFRED KorzyBskI, director, Institute 
of General Semantics (Chicago), will econduet 
an intensive seminar on general semanties at 
New York University, February 3-14, according 
to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND So- 
cleTy, January 5, by Paul A. McGhee, director 
of the university’s division of general educa- 
tion. Students will hear 13 lectures by Count 
Korzybski and participate in two discussions 
led by Miss M. Kendig, educational director and 
editor of the institute. 


Harotp Boras was recently appointed asso- 
ciate professor of psychology and education, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


JOHN ELperRKIN Bett, formerly assistant 
professor of psychology, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
associate professor of psychology, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Peter A. Bertocci, associate professor of 
psychology, Bates College (Lewiston, Me.), was 
appointed associate professor of philosophy, 
Boston University, early in October, according 
to word reaching ScHooL AND Society, Janu- 
ary 3. 

Rutu RicHarpson has been appointed acting 
assistant professor of Romance languages, Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH D’ALFONSO, minister 
of the People’s Methodist Church, Woodland 
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(Me.), was appointed instructor in philosophy 
and psychology, Bates College, at the beginning 
of the fall semester. 


JEAN OGILBEE has been appointed instructor 
in Spanish, College of Wooster (Ohio), “be- 
cause of a sharp increase in enrollment in the 
department.” 


IsaBeEL Wait ALLEN was recently appointed 
instructor in Spanish, University of Mississippi. 


EvELYN JAMES, formerly of the staff of the 
department of nutrition, Prairie View (Tex.) 
State College, has been appointed instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute. 


E. Frances Orrurr has been appointed 
teacher of art, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
WE. 

J. O. CHRISTIANSON, director of short courses 
at University Farm, University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed chairman of a National 
Committee on Short Courses sponsored by the 
National Association of Land Grant Colleges 


and Universities. The committee comprises six 


members representing different state univer- 


sities. 

Harotp A. ANDERSON, chairman of the de- 
partment of English, University High School, 
the University of Chicago, was elected president, 
National Council of Teachers of English, at the 
annual meeting, November 23-25, 1944, to sue- 
ceed Angela M. Broening, of the Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore. 


ARTHUR SEcorRD, of the department of speech, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, has been appointed 
editor of the Scholastic Debater, a new eight- 
page magazine for high-school and speech stu- 
dents. The first number of this latest addition 
to Scholastic Magazines came from the press, 
January 1. Franklin R. Zeran, specialist in 
occupational information and guidance, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been appointed voca- 
tional editor of Scholastie Magazines. He will, 
however, continue his association with the Office 
of Edueation. 


Recent Deaths 

WILLIAM PINKERTON Ort, head of the depart- 
ment of mathematies, University of Alabama, 
was found dead in his bed, December 25. Dr. 
Ott, who was sixty-eight years old at the time 
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of his death, had served as instructor in mathe- 
maties (1901-09), Wallace University School 
(Nashville, Tenn.) ; instruetor to associate pro- 
fessor of mathematies (1909-24), Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville); and as professor of 
mathematics and head of the department (since 
1924), University of Alabama. 


UrsuLaA BRINGHURST, instructor in elementary 
education, New York University, died, December 
30, at the age of forty-four years. Mrs. Bring- 
hurst had taught in the public schools of Battle 
Creek (Mich.), at the Maryland State Teachers 
College (Towson), and in the publie schools of 
Bronxville (N. Y.) before going to her post at 
the university. 

EveELYN FLetcHer-Copp, founder (1893) of 
the Fletcher Music Method School (Boston), 
died, December 30. Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, who 
was well known in both Europe and the United 
States for her method of making “piano play- 
ing simple and entertaining for young children,” 
had taught in the New England Conservatory 
before opening her own school. She is reported 
to have trained “more than 1,000 musie in- 


structors.” 


WILLIAM TRELEASE, professor emeritus of 
botany, University of Illinois, died, January 1, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Trelease 
had served as instructor and professor of botany 
(1881-85), University of Wisconsin; Engel- 
mann professor (1885-1913), Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis); and professor of botany 
and head of the department (1913-26), Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

THE REVEREND WiuiAM A. Carey, S.J., a 
member of the staff of the College of the Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.), died, January 1, at 
the age of forty-nine years. Father Carey had 
served as professor of logie at Weston ( Mass.) 
College from 1928 until he joined the staff of 
the College of the Holy Cross in 1942. 


A. E. Baker, founder of the Baker Business 
College (Chicago), died, January 1. Mr. Baker, 
who was seventy-eight years old at the time of 
his death, was the author of a number of text- 
books on commercial law and mathematics. 


Kpwarp Hooker Dewey, formerly head of 
the department of English, the Katharine Gibbs 
School (Boston), died, January 1, at the age of 
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forty-nine years. Before assuming his post at 
the Katharine Gibbs School, Mr. Dewey had 
taught English at Harvard University and at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epwin Mims, Jr., a member of the staff of 
the department of social science, Sarah Law- 
rence College (Bronxville, N. Y.), fell to his 
death from the Riverside Drive viaduct in New 
York City, January 1. Dr. Mims, who was 
forty-four years old at the time of his death, 
had served as an instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity before going to the Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege in 1940. He resigned last December 11 
because of ill health. 

Henry Sayre ScRIBNER, professor emeritus 
of Greek, University of Pittsburgh, died, Janu- 
ary 4, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. 
Seribner, who was considered one of the lead- 
ing Greek scholars in the country, had served 
the university in the professorship and as head 
of the department from 1890 until his retire- 
ment, 1934. 

Barcuay LIncoLn JONES, headmaster, Friends 
Central School (Philadelphia), suecumbed to a 
heart attack, January 4, at the age of fifty-one 
years. Dr. Jones, who had served the head- 
mastership for twenty years, had recently in- 
stituted the “student-abroad” educational plan 
whereby the school is reported to have been “the 
first American preparatory school to arrange to 
send students outside the country for study.” 


JEAN Patrice Povwiot, professor of French 
and Spanish, Seton Hall College (South Orange, 
N. J.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, January 5, 
at the age of forty-two years. Before assuming 
his post at Seton Hall College five years ago, 
Professor Pouliot had taught at Massanutten 
Military Academy (Woodstock, Va.), Mohegan 
Lake (N. Y.) School, and Westchester Military 
Academy. 

CLARENCE JAMES FOREMAN, research 
fessor of economics, University of Cincinnati, 
died, January 6, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Foreman had served as professor of eco- 
nomies and history (1907-09), Colorado College 
(Colorado Springs); instructor in economies 
(1909-15), Indiana University; assistant pro- 
fessor of economics (1916-19), University of 
Arkansas; and at the University of Cincinnati 
since 1919. 


pro- 
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Other Items 

Levette J. Davipson, professor of English 
literature, University of Denver, and an au- 
thority on western folklore, has received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation “for intensive 
research in the field of literature and folklore of 
the Rocky Mountain West.” Dr. Davidson has 
been given a nine-month leave of absence and be- 
gan his study, January 2. The objectives of the 
study are “to preserve a rich heritage, encourage 
its use, and stimulate additions to it. Although 
the approach is historical, the chief emphasis 
will be on the literary and artistic accomplish- 


ments.” 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE (St. Paul, Minn.) con- 
cluded in December another in a series of Cana- 
dian-American conferences in co-operation with 
the United College of Winnipeg. The first con- 
ference was held four years ago. Back of the 
movement is the desire of the college for im- 
provement of relations between Canada and the 
United States “through exchange of ideas, dis- 
cussion, and enlightenment on each other’s prob- 
lems.” Next year Macalester College will send 
nearly 50 students to Winnipeg for the three- 
day event. Conferences in alternate years are 
held in the United States. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE PROPOSED STATE BOARD OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN WASH- 
INGTON 

THE Washington legislature meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1945, is being confronted with a bill de- 
signed to change the system of administrative 
control of the state-supported institutions of 
higher learning. This proposed law would ere- 
ate one state board of higher education in place 
of the present separate boards for the univer- 
sity, the state college, and each of the three 
teachers colleges. The unification and co-ordi- 
nation established by this legislation would fa- 
cilitate administrative efficiency, while the bill 
definitely safeguards and extends the principle 
of democratic controls. 

The bill provides for the appointment of nine 
board members by the governor, subject to con- 
firmation by the senate. It also stipulates that 
the terms of the board members are to be stag- 
gered so as to carry a majority of them over a 
gubernatorial term of four years, thus minimiz- 
ing the danger of political domination. No 
member of the board could be dismissed by the 
governor without a hearing before a special 
judicial tribunal called to consider charges, 
weigh evidence, and render a decision. 

The proposed law limits the governor’s ap- 
pointing power in such a manner as to make 
the board truly representative of the various 
geographical-sectional interests of the people. 
It provides for occupational representation, 
with two board members from business groups, 
two from agricultural interests, two from the 


professions, two from labor, and one from edu- 
cation; and the bill states that “only persons 
whose major occupational field is described shall 
be eligible. . . .” 

To avoid undue concentration of administra- 
tive prerogatives, the board will hire an execu- 
tive secretary rather than a chancellor. This 
may seem to be a fine distinction, but the spirit 
of the law is designed to engender co-operation 
among the higher institutions rather than domi- 
nation by any of them. The executive secretary 
and his staff “shall have such powers and duties 
as are conferred by the board.” 

The feature of the bill which has attracted the 
most interest among members of the faculties 
concerned is the provision for democratie meth- 
ods of determining educational policy. This 
section of the bill is quoted in full: 


In each public college there shall be a representa- 
tive faculty agency to be known as the faculty ad- 
visory committee, whose function shall be to co- 
operate with the college president and the board 
in the administration of the college. It shall be 
the duty of this committee to advise the college 
president and the board on educational matters 
pertaining to the college. It shall be the duty of 
the board to consult the committee before making 
decisions on educational matters pertaining to the 
college. Each faculty advisory committee shall have 
five members, to be elected annually by the college 
faculty, with not more than three members at any 
given time to have a rank higher than assistant pro- 
fessor. 


The state of Washington has, in the field of 
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higher education, a record of political inter- 
ference and inter-school jealousies which has 
brought the commonwealth an unsavory reputa- 
tion. If the proposed law is enacted, it should 
ameliorate the conditions that have stood in the 
way of the smooth functioning and the uninter- 
rupted progress of the state-supported colleges 
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in rendering their maximal service to the citi- 
zens of the commonwealth. Educators in those 
states that have been troubled by similar prob- 
lems are expected to watch developments in the 
state of Washington with interest. 
WiuiaMm H. FisHer 
New York City 


Correspondence ... 





A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
WITH “COUNT ETOXINOD” 


| HAVE just completed reading an interesting 
article which bears the non-committal title: “The 
Physical-Education Debacle: A Major Peda- 
gogical Mystery.” Written by Count Sussicran 
Etoxinod,! the material is given extra-authority 
by virtue of a reckless expenditure of Latin and 
French phrases. All of which is somewhat dis- 
coneerting since my own linguistic accomplish- 
ments are built around the single term, habeas 
corpus. And nowhere in the above mentioned 
paper does this pithy little expression appear. 

However, after wading through a certain 
amount of double talk, it appears from this 
article that, as regards the school’s concern with 


the body beautiful, the average American youth — 


is only a jump ahead of the glue factory. 
Forthwith, the current issue of The New Yorker 
was consulted for purposes of gathering scien- 
tific data with which to meet this frontal attack. 
Just before loosing a barrage of modes, medians, 
and partial correlations, I suddenly remembered 
something. Count Etoxinod used no statisties in 
his eritique. So, lest an international situation 
be created, the whole thing shall be fought with 
words as weapons. Are you ready, Count? 
En garde! 

First, while we are stalling for time, you ob- 
serve that America “seems alert to the need of 
conserving the physical resources of its people.” 
Touché! All the examples you cite of this coun- 
try’s efforts to advance the cause of physical 
education are correct. Except, of course, that 
remark about the “20,000 highly paid physical 
educators in American schools.” You might as 
well know now, Count, that over here we are a 
bit sensitive on the subject of how much money 
our physieal-eduecation teachers make. A lot of 
our native, misinformed pedagogues get a little 

1 SCHOOL AND Society, November 25, 1944. 


miffed whenever talk turns toward the subject 
of teachers’ salaries. A carry-over, no doubt, 
from those less lush days when they were not, 
as they are now, paid on a parity with “white- 
wings” and hotel-elevator operators. 

The trouble with you, Count, is that you don’t 
understand these United States. For example, 
you are perturbed over the fact that this country 
has a maze of compulsory requirements relating 
to physical education, and is not getting 100- 
per-cent co-operation in living up to them. The 
truth is that when American schools make such 
a requirement “compulsory,” they don’t put the 
Continental interpretation on the term. Having 
accepted the validity of the sound-mind-in-a- 
sound-body principle, American schools are con- 
cerned primarily with making available those 
services necessary to attain such a result. The 
rest is pretty much up to the individual as to 
whether or not he wants to make the most of 
the opportunities. The school has not yet 
reached that stage of development where it 
pushes its belief through the assistance of edicts, 
threats, or even a Luger that fits snugly and 
intimately between one’s shoulder blades. 

The physical-education facilities made avail- 
able to those who attend American schools are, 
for the most part, wonderful indeed. If the 
individual does not get from those facilities all 
that he should, the school does not feel that it is 
entirely at fault. The same applies in cases 
where schools, through their medical and dental 
services (which every school cannot afford), dis- 
cover physical defects among their pupils and 
recommend corrective action to the children’s 
parents. If the parents do not wish to carry the 
matter further, the majority of schools do not 
step in and take over. Maybe they should, but 
they don’t. 

Also, when one starts pulling out such words 
as “debacle” and “perverseness” to deseribe the 
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condition of physical education in the American 
publie schools, the implication is that the schools 
can, by some hocus-pocus, declare as constants 
such out-of-school factors as low earning power 
of parents, poor housing and living conditions, 
parental indifference, ete. The schools can then 
proceed blithely on their way, destroying dis- 
eased tonsils, defective teeth, and water on the 
knee with Carrie Nation-like directness. 

A fault with all this current talk about living 
in a rapidly changing social order, as it relates 
to education’s state of preparedness, is that the 
enunciator gets cosmie-eyed without half trying. 
In passing judgment on whether or not a school 
service has paid dividends, it is no longer fash- 
ionable to inquire if the present outcomes are 
an improvement over the past—in the present 
case, to compare 1944 accomplishments with 
1917 accomplishments, this latter date marking 
physical education’s formal introduction into 


the school curriculum. The thing to do is to in- 


sist that things are going from bad to worse, all 


because the millennium is not yet in sight. Such 
an approach is supposed to label the eritie as 
a vigilant watchdog devoted to protecting the 
interests of the poor, deluded taxpayer. The 
fact that the infant-mortality rate is lower and 
that the life-expectaney span has increased (at 
least the school isn’t guilty of sabotage!) are 
dismissed as irrelevant and immaterial. As is 
the fact that schools today are feeding thousands 
of children (shades of Fichte and Hegel!) and 
providing free medical and dental care for thou- 
sands more. 

Without trying to kibitz, the Count is over- 
looking a good bet in any fair-sized night club. 
If he would stop by there some night and take 
a poll of the middle-aged customers under the 
tables, he might build up a statistical case 
against Public School 666 for failing to make 
its course in physiology at the 4th-grade level 
carry over into adult life. The returns could 
then be used to justify a course-of-study rewrite 
job for schools from Maine to California. 

Quite by coincidence are two news items ap- 
pearing in this morning’s newspaper. Mention 
was made of one school-age youngster who had 
had a safety pin removed from his throat by the 
It would 
have been cheaper for the hospital authorities 
ecard of bereavement. 


aid of an expensive bronchoscope. 


to mail the parents a 
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Mention was also made of a local high-school 
lad who was named head of his school’s safety 
patrol. If he ever reads the Count’s learned 
paper and knows a good tip when he reads one, 
he will resign his commission and get into some- 
thing with a future! 

As regards physical fitness, the American 
youth is not yet a fugitive from a sarcophagus. 
On the athletic field, his prowess is rather well 
established. Or else there have been a lot of 
dishonest field judges at the Olympic games. 
Out of a population of 130,000,000 people this 
nation has been able to muster together an Army 
and Navy of some 12,000,000—using standards 
which are the highest in the world. That figure 
is even more impressive when it is remembered 
that comparatively few men over 30 are now 
being mustered into the services, and that our 
16- and 17-year-olds are still at home struggling 
with quadratic equations and Boyle’s Law. And 
the men and women in the war plants haven’t 
done so badly either, for all their tendency to 
anemia and chilblains. Their military output 
threatens to make exophthalmos a racial char- 
acteristic among some of our European and 
Asiatie neighbors. With all that, enough per- 
sonnel are left over to make the sporting page 
interesting reading whether one’s forte is foot- 
ball, baseball, or curling. On this basis it would 
seem that if our physical educators are derelict 
in their duties they at least are giving a new 
twist to the meaning of the word. 

From his pessimism, one is inclined to the 
suspicion that the Count has been taking too 
seriously the pre-game communiqués of our ath- 
letie coaches. You might as well know now, 
Count, that when Coach Joe Kouvittsky releases 
a statement to the press to the effect that his 
entire football team is bedridden and asking 
for Extreme Unction, he doesn’t mean what you 
think he means. It is just his way of saying 
that the team is in excellent trim and thoroughly 
in the mood to commit mayhem on the opposing 
eleven with or without provocation. 

Now that we understand each other better, 
Count, how about a stroll over to have a look 
at our Mr. Bernarr McFadden. You would like 


P N ’ 5st s? 
that, Ne c’ést pas H. M. Larrertry 


LIEUTENANT, USNR, 
BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THEY SERVE OUR SERVICEMEN: A 
REPORT FROM HOLLYWOOD 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Wuen Hollywood (Calif.) high-school stu- 
dents found in December, 1943, that thousands 
of the more than 10,000 servicemen who come to 
Los Angeles for week-end furloughs were un- 
able to get beds on Saturday nights or break- 
fasts on Sunday mornings, they at once saw an 
opportunity for a patriotic school project, which 
has since gained national acclaim. In this enter- 
prise they have been materially assisted by va- 

rious Hollywood community organizations. 

The students began providing weekly sleep- 
ing accommodations on December 18, and break- 
fasts on January 2. Each week end they put 
1,000 mattresses on the floors of the two gym- 
nasiums, other bedding material being furnished 
as the servicemen come in. The breakfast, 
which is served in the school cafeteria, consists 
of an orange, cereal, fried egg, fried potatoes, 


Research... 


coffee, jam, and buttered toast. An informa- 
tion service and free picture posteards of the 
school, ready for mailing, are also provided. 
For these combined services the men pay only 
a nominal fee of 50 cents, which barely covers 
the cost. 

Up to October 23, 1944 between 800 and 900 
men were served each week, the total number 
of beds being 37,827 and of breakfasts, 37,257. 

Practically all the work is done by enthusi- 
astic student and faculty volunteers; schedules 
for setting up beds, serving breakfasts, and 
washing dishes are arranged many weeks in 
advance. Numerous letters from those thus 
served show immense appreciation for this un- 
usual war undertaking. 

Hollywood High School has really gone to 
town for the serviceman! 

HaroLp GARNET BLACK 

TEACHER OF ENGLISH, 

HoLLywoop HicH ScHOOL 





A NOTE ON THE ATTAINMENTS OF 
DELINQUENT BOYS 


It is particularly important today in view of 
juvenile delinquency that the school, one of the 
foremost influences in a child’s life, should at 
least be sure that it is fulfilling its constructive 
mission and not assisting overly in the creation 
of maladjusted children. A certain amount of 
maladaptation due to the educational system is 
perhaps well-nigh inevitable since education 
is of necessity mandatory and some children 
cannot learn like the majority. Study of prob- 
lem children, their abilities and disabilities, 
should help the school to evolve an effective 
educational program. It is not meant to imply 
that the school alone is responsible for social 
misfits. Indeed, of the many concomitant fae- 
tors in juvenile delinquency, perhaps the family, 
when providing a faulty organic and social 
heredity, leads in causative responsibility. 

This study of native-born delinquents ex- 
amined in the Psychiatrie Clinie of the Child- 


ren’s Court, New York City, from 1938 to 1940, 
includes 200 white boys of whom 100 were 14 
years old, the rest 15, and 200 Negro boys, 100 
of each age. Every boy had had a Stanford- 
Binet test of intelligence, the Woody-MeCall 
Mixed Fundamentals (arithmetic) Test, and the 
Stenquist Test of Mechanical Ability, Series I. 
The Monroe Silent Reading Test had been ad- 
ministered to 147 of the white group and 115 of 
the colored. This test is generally omitted when 
children read so poorly as to fail to decipher 
the Stanford-Binet prose at year 10, so there 
may be some leveling up of reading-comprehen- 
sion averages with the exclusion of the poorest 
readers and non-readers. Also because of lack 
of time and sufficient psychologists, not all chil- 
dren had all tests. Therefore because of ex- 
cessive case load some boys had not had the 
Monroe Test. Time is the selective factor de- 
termining the number of examinations adminis- 
tered a child in the clinic. 

In the white group the difference of 2 years 
5 months between the average chronological age, 
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14 years 11.5 months, and the average mental 
age, 12 years 6.2 months, reveals a statistically 
reliable inferiority of intelligence. The mental 
age ranges from 83 to 174% years. The majority, 
averaging IQ 83, are dullards of varying de- 
grees. 

The statistically reliable difference of one 
year 10.7 months between the average mental 
age, 12 years 6.26 months, and the average 
arithmetic age, 10 years 8.58 months, shows 
that the whites are operating arithmetically be- 
low mental potentiality, however limited. 

Of course the difference is even greater, 4 
years 2.68 months, between the whites’ birth 
and arithmetic ages. The majority lacking 
ability to figure are very dull compared with 
most children the same age. They average high 
5th grade arithmetically. 

Reading-comprehension age gauged from the 
average grade, 5.3, is approximately 10 years, 
also below mental, and far below chronological 
age. This serious inferiority in reading of the 
white children discloses that the group functions 
below mental potentiality, generally on a par 
with much younger boys. 


But on the Stenquist Test of Mechanical 
Ability whites, averaging at the 66th percentile, 
are mechanically superior. 

There is a difference of 3 years 1.7 months be- 
tween the average chronological age, 14 years 
11.7 months, of the Negroes and their average 


mental age, 11 years 9.95 months. They range 
from mental age 74 to 164. A marked and 
statistically reliable retardation of intelligence 
exists, with an average IQ 79. 

The statistically reliable difference of 2 years 
2 months between the average mental age, 11 
years 9.95 months, and arithmetic age, 9 years 
7.89 months, indicates that achievement with 
figures is also below mental potentiality. 

The greater difference of 5 years 3.8 months 
between birth and arithmetic ages means that 
these Negro boys can only succeed arithmetically 
with children generally 5 years younger. Their 
arithmetic averages high 4th grade. 

Reading-comprehension age roughly gauged 
from the Monroe grade, 4.8, as from 9 to 10 
years, like arithmetic, is below what might be 
expected from the mental age. Inability of 
these Negroes to approximate the reading of 
those the same age is marked. 

But on the Stenquist Test the Negroes reach 
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the 60th percentile, also showing mechanical 
superiority. 

In sum, the 200 white delinquents about 15 
years old are well below average in intelligence— 
mental age 124 years, IQ 83. They are more 
backward in arithmetic than their intelligence 
level would justify—upper 5th grade, and 147 
are also 5th grade in reading. But mechanically 
they average at the norm for the highest third. 
Similarly the 200 Negro delinquents of the same 
age are seriously retarded in intelligence with a 
mental age 11 years 10 months, IQ 79. They 
average high 4th grade in arithmetic and in 
reading 115 are likewise 4th grade. Mechani- 
cally they also are well above the norm, averag- 
ing at the 60th percentile. 

It may be deduced from these findings that a 
revised curriculum is in order and that efficient, 
effective, and enlightened pedagogical methods 
might well improve the adjustment of this type 
of child. Since the conspicuous difficulty is 
with reading, leading to such serious social con- 
sequences, as a first step it would seem that the 
colleges of education might devise more effective 
methods of elementary-school teacher-training 
for individualized reading instruction. 

For example, too many 15-year-old boys 
stumble through the Stanford-Binet prose at 
year 10, unable to differentiate ¢ from 1, d from 
b, p from q, ete. Undoubtedly confusing letters, 
when reading and writing, could be diminished 
by visual, auditory, and oral drill with the 
alphabet. The psychological laws of learning 
and habit formation logically applied substan- 
tiate the important role of the alphabet, useful, 
indeed necessary, under innumerable cireum- 
stances. A young genius may teach himself to 
read without having acquired the abe’s but the 
ordinary, dull, or nervous child too often at 
adolescence not only is unacquainted with the 
abe’s but has not learned to read by the current 
public-school methods. Ignorance of letters 
may even be responsible not only for many non- 
readers but indirectly for much nervous and 
anti-social behavior. The evidence implies that 
the alphabet should be returned to fashion. 

Again, instead of waiting for “remedial read- 
ing” after a child has become discouraged, con- 
ditioned to failure, and, perhaps, a problem 
impossible to teach, elementary-school teachers 
should be trained to recognize at the start of 
a child’s reading the various aberrations such 
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as reading backwards, just to mention another 
mistake observed casually in clinical cases. This 
all presupposes meticulous correction of visual, 
and attention to auditory, defects. 

Inadequate instruction followed by failure in 
school work may be the sequence leading to 
emotional upsets and instability and also com- 
plicates the plight of the already nervous child 
even of normal or better intelligence for whom 
sustained attention is difficult. Automatic 
yearly promotion, regardless of ability and 
school achievement, subjects beyond grasp, and 
grade placement with children capable of better 
quality and quantity of work, adds to feelings 
of inferiority and psychological trauma. Auto- 
matie yearly promotion hinders instead of help- 
ing adjustment. At the same time repetition of 
grades with younger children is upsetting and 
frustrating. Neither way offers a solution. 

Individual differences have been overlooked 
too long in the evolution of teaching methods. 
Some children may profit by modernistie teach- 
ing, many obviously do not. After careful ap- 
plication of really analytical and constructive 
reading procedures built up by pedagogical ex- 
perts, a child might well be allowed to drop 
reading if he wishes, when on reaching his ’teens 
he has failed to acquire this skill and at the same 
time is low in verbal and abstract intelligence. 
It seems futile to try to impress the 3 R’s on the 
dull or defective at the price of unhappy dis- 
couragement, emotional disturbance, and mis- 
behavior, all too often resulting in serious 
delinquency. Likewise the nervous, unstable 
child of normal or better intelligence, lacking 
concentrated effort, with learning ability too 
poor to attain more than the rudiments of the 
3 R’s, might be allowed a choice between aca- 
demie study and shopwork on reaching his 
teens, 

This could only be effected were preliminary 
instruction in elementary grades truly expert, 
because every child should enjoy equal oppor- 
tunity for education of the majority. Then a 
child reaching his ’teens, who has proved himself 
too dull or too unstable to learn like the majority 
after eareful and expert instruction, might well 
be permitted to specialize in any manual task for 
which he has an aptitude, to the exclusion of 
the 3 R’s, and to select from a variety of tasks 
of graded complexity always within his grasp. 
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When every child has a chance to learn accord- 
ing to his capacity, education will be truly demo- 
cratic. 

Training for semi-skilled and unskilled labor 
ean help children of low intelligence since some 
methods are better than others even with seem- 
ingly simple jobs. Work requiring but little 
skill is necessary in every society. Unskilled 
labor is not degrading. It may be very satisfy- 
ing. Also there is always need for good me- 
chanical ability such as shown by the majority 
of these delinquents, although a boy minus the 
scholastic fundamentals may have to work under 
supervision. 

Children instructed according to ability, even 
though manual, will be better adjusted. Not 
having to struggle hopelessly with school sub- 
jects for which penchant and predilection are 
lacking, they will contribute to the industrial 
set-up, the props of civilization. They will 
escape habitual failure which increases the 
number of the maladjusted, who often become 
behavior problems, delinquents, then criminals, 
and which assists what has been termed the re- 
barbarization of the age. Reducing the number 
of antisocial would be a contributory step 
towards the realization of what is now euphe- 
mistically called civilization. 

CLAIRETTE P. ARMSTRONG 
FLORENCE HEISLER 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS CouRT, 
NEw York City 
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